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Designed for Library Stacks 
and Wall Shelving 


> ADJUSTABLE SHELVES 

® EXTREMELY STRONG 

® ATTRACTIVE APPEARANCE 
> EASY TO ERECT 


} LIGHT WEIGHT 
MAIL COUPON 
} ECONOMICAL 
EDWARD HINES LUMBER CO. 


(less than $7 per lin. ft.) 
2431 So. Wolcott Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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Library Shelving. 


eee errr ; .librarian..... 


GAYLORD Book Supports 


Goth come tx 6 Matching Colors... 


STANDARD—5'2” high, 411/16” wide In brown, red, jade green, olive green, black — and now gray. 
Made of heavy gauge sheet steel, with smooth rounded edges 
and corners. 











No. 163 STANDARD 
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No. 169 OVERSIZE 
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III 5:3 ope giles oc cg buas ce acquit: @ .55 each 


Transportation paid 





OVERSIZE—9” high, 6” wide 
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VMP’S Bookstacks are in 
The World’s Finest Libraries 
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experience are continually being used in 
the fabrication of the world’s finest 
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library bookstacks, shelves and equipment. 
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VMP is justifiably proud of its history 

in the Library field, covering the installation 
of complete bookstack equipment in 
new buildings and in the modernization of 
old libraries. 


VMP is continually seeking means of 
improvement and ways of reducing erection 
costs, as is evidenced by the improved 
U-Bar shelf with its lighter weight, 
greater strength and maximum. ventilation. 


Ae 


VMP’s skill and experience are at your 
service to help you plan either a small 
shelving problem or a complete 

library bookstack. 


Send for FREE Library Catalogue today 





VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA 


Bookstacks * Accessories * Book Conveyors °* Study Carrels 


Mobilwalls , Mobilrails * Metal Doors 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
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Books... and Sorwice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 
is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, School and College book orders. 
We welcome your patronage . . . and the opportunity to serve you. 


e 
333 E. Ontario St. 


A. Cc. McClurg & Co. Chicago 11, Ilinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 





Repair your bindings for only 2¢ 
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with self-sealing MYSTIK tape 


Try the MYSTIK method of book repair! 
It’s quick . . . clean . . . permanent! 










With Mystik Tape, book 
repairing is easy and pleasant 
. . and actually costs as little as 2¢ 
a volume. Mystik Tape usually lasts 


low prices 
Width 60 Yds. 15 Yds. 3 Yds. 


the life of the book. Just cut it and ¥,” ed $1.00 $ .25 
apply it. The job’s done in a jiffy! Tape = tees ores 
neacll hi; , 1% 3.15 ool 50 

the backs of new paper-bound children’s 2”. 4.20 267 67 
books, too—for greater protection, longer 3” 6.30 4.00 1.00 
4” 8.40 5.34 1.34 


wear. Write for a full supply of Mystik 
Tape today! convenient terms 

Transportation paid in U.S.A. Canadian 
currency accepted from Canadian librar- 


ies. Two per cent — Net 30 days. 


7 attractive colors . . BLACK, BROWN, 
GREEN, RED, BLUE, WHITE, WINE 
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RBLER AN OBR -5S TAF FOR D CORPORATION 
ONE IONIA AVENUE, N. W. — GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 
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Memo to Members: 


utive B met for two days during the Cleveland Conference. 
Highlights of the docket included approval of the preliminary 1950-51 budget, 
discussion of intellectual freedom problems, exploration of financial and 
functional relationships between ALA and its divisions, review of board and 
committee appointments, discussion of 75th anniversary plans and discussion 
of future conference dates and locations. 


A t for 1949-50 has been adhered to and there will be no deficit 
to carry forward for the fiscal year beginning 1 September 1950. Although 
income from endowment capital and from membership dues has increased the past 
year, there will be no more money available for 1950-51 expenditures than was 
available during the current fiscal year because of the loss of several spe- 
cial nonrecurrent items of income such as the proceeds from the defaulted i 
sale of the ALA property. In addition the same amount of money must be 
stretched to include some $4500 in normal salary increases in line with the | 
AIA classification scheme and for social security on the assumption that it | 
would be mandatory for the ALA to contribute to employee social security | 
benefits beginning 1 January 1951. 


Q-51 b t, approved in preliminary form, reflects a number of admin- 
istrative economies made during the past year and also eliminates travel 
funds for board and committee meetings between conferences. This reduction 
affects the Board of Education for Librarianship, Adult Education Board, the 
Board on Personnel Administration and the Joint Committee of the ALA and NEA. 
As in the current budget, no funds are included for public relations assist- 
ance, an associate executive secretary, placement service, statistical ser- 
vices, or for publication of annual reports or a membership directory. 


H er. adjustments will not be possible during the coming 


year. The general income is still some $16,000 less than is needed to imple- 
ment fully the salary scale approved by the Executive Board in January 1949. 


The Board of Education for Librarianship has been made a special grant from 
the ALA general budget for $5000 to assist it in its study of minimum re- 


quirements for accreditation of library schools. This sum is in compensation | 
for the transfer from the Office of Education for Librarianship of one-half 
of the time of its director and secretary. Miss Hostetter, who will continue 
as chief of the Office of Education for Librarianship, will also assume half- 
time duties as chief of the Department of Information and Advisory Services 
including the ALA Headquarters library. Miss Beatty, as chief of the Member- 
ship Services Department, will continue to be responsible for the maintenance | 
and general promotion of membership and for direction of the ALA BULLETIN 
which continues under the editorship of Miss Alice Dunlap. 


The 1952 ALA Conference will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York City 
from 29 June to 5 July 1952. 
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D on financial and functional relationships with the ALA will be clari- 
fied under a proposal approved in principle by the Executive Board and recom 
mended for study and discussion during the forthcoming year. The present 
financial relationship with divisions and details of the proposed relation- 
ship will be included in the Executive Secretary's report to Council, to be 
published in the September ALA BULLETIN. One of the purposes of the proposal 
is to distribute more equitably among the various ALA divisions the total 
amount now being contributed to their support. An analysis indicates that 
ACRL is receiving its equitable share currently and can operate under the 
proposed formula without affecting any of the other divisions. ACRL has ac- 
cepted the proposal and will operate under it during the fiscal year 1950-51. 
Because the proposal would mean reductions for the public library divisions 
and the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People, its application 
to these divisions was deferred for one year. Since this works a hardship 
particularly on the Division of Cataloging and Classification it was decided 
to implement the proposal for the latter division partly by contributions 
from the Division's reserve fund and partly from the AIA endowment capital. 


ALA board and committee appointments for 1950-51 were approved by the Execu- 


tive Board upon nomination of Mr. Clarence R. Graham as chairman of the Com 
mittee on Committee Appointments. 


Mr. Edwin C. Austin was reappointed a trustee of the ALA endowment fund. 


A home study course for library board members, proposed by the University of 
Chicago Home Study Department, was approved for co-sponsorship by the ALA and 


arrangements were made to assist in financing the publication of a syllabus 
for this course. 


The loyalty resolution, approved by the ALA Council, was assigned for imple- 
mentation to the ALA Board on Personnel Administration; the ALA Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom thus returning to its primary function, namely, concern 
for censorship and use of libraries. 


- Ralph Ellsworth, chairman of the ALA 75th Anniversary Committee, was 
authorized to seek funds to promote the proposed theme, namely "The Role of 
the American Heritage in the Crisis of Our Times." 


Library relationships with book publishers were explored by the Executive 
Board and several committees of the ALA. Machinery is being established to co- 


operate more actively with publishers and the American Book Publishers Council. 


Projects requiring grants from foundations or other sources were in large 
part deferred for consideration at the next meeting of the Executive Board to 
be held in Washington, D.C. during October 1950. The proposed project for 
personnel leadership training institutes was disapproved. 


The Clev Conference was in general considered to be very successful in 
spite of the short time available for planning it. Credit for this success 


must be shared by many people, including particularly the members of the 
local committees and the members of the ALA Headquarters staff. 


Executive Secretary 


27 July 1950 
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L Checklist for 1949-1950 ... 
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A.L.A. Membership Directory, 1949 
First published since 1947. Lists 19,694 members as of November 1, 1949, 
Also lists with brief information other library associations, service agencies, 
and periodicals. 1950. 400p. $5. 


Education for Librarianship 
(Berelson, ed.) Present day thinking on a subject vital to every library 
and to every library worker. 1949. 320p. Cloth, $4. 


Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook 
(Douglas) Useful to anyone responsible for the operation of the school 
library. 1949, 2d ed. 166p. Cloth, $2.75. 


Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades 
(Rue) 1800 titles under 6500 subject headings. Each entry graded. 1950, 


2d ed. 576 double-column pages. Cloth, $6. 


Basic Book Collection for Junior High Schools 
(Berner & Sacra, eds.) First list prepared expressly for junior high 
schools. 660 books skilfully described. Also lists magazines. 1950. 80p. 
$1.75. 


Basic Book Collection for High Schools 
(Dawson, ed.) More than 1700 books listed, classified, annotated. Lists 
magazines and audio-visual purchase aids. 1950. Sth ed. 196p. $2.75. 


Planning School Library Quarters 
Considers place and function of the library in the school program. Treats 
location, arrangement, furniture, lighting and decoration. Many pictures 
and floor plans. 1950. 64p. $1.50. 


Buildings for Small Public Libraries 
Pictures, floor plans, and comment on buildings remodeled for library 
use. Also treats a few modern branch library designs. 1950. Illus. 4p. 
$1.25. 

Use of Television by the Public Library 


Proceedings of meeting held in Town Hall, New York. Discusses poten- 
tialities of TV for the public library. 1949. 35p. $1. 


Public Library Service to Labor Groups 
Five case studies report services to labor groups by the Akron, Boston, 
Milwaukee, New York and Newark Public Libraries. 1950. 32p. 65¢. 


Library Score Cards 
3 volumes outline procedures for evaluating university or college library's 
staff, collections, services, plant. 1950, V.1, 65¢; V.2, 75¢; V.3¢. Comb. 


pr., $2. 
A Future in Their Faces 


Recruiting leaflet showing training work, satisfactions, rewards for chil: 
dren’s librarian. 1950. Illus. 4p. 25 copies, $1.50; 50, $2.50; 100, $4; 500, $1. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
50 East Huron Street Chieago 11, Iinois — 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
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Late Conference News 


Highlights of acti.n taken at the Cleveland A.L.A. Conference could not be 
typeset in time to appear in this issue of the BULLETIN. As a substitute 
these pages were photographed from typewritten copy. Executive Board action 
will be found in the "Memo to Members," p.268-69, and additional conference 
highlights are to be included in the September A.L.A. BULLETIN. Proceedings 
of the conference will be published soon. 


A petition for separate division status, voted by the American Association 

of School Librarians at the 1950 Midwinter Meeting, was studied during the 
week of the conference by a special committee to report to Council, appointed 
by President Lord. On Friday, July 21, the committee's recommendation was 
presented to Council by Raynard C. Swank, chairman,and was carried unanimous- 
ly. The committee recommended that separate division status, effective with 
the 1951 membership year, be approved by the Council subject to approval of 
the petition by a mail vote of the entire A.A.S.L. membership. A majority 

of the ballots cast shall constitute confirmation. In addition to Mr. Swank 
members of the special committee are: Helen M. Harris, Foster E. Mohrhardt 
and Howard M. Rowe. 


Council reversed its decision, made at the 1950 Midwinter Meeting, regarding 
the election of members of the Executive Board. At its meeting on July 17 
Councilors voted that Executive Board members continue to be elected at 
large, that they be made members of the Council with voting power and that 
they be fully responsible to the Council. William R. Roalfe, chairman of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, reported that the committee would 
draft an amendment to the Constitution, Article VII, Section 1 (a). Origi- 
nally the committee had been instructed to draft an amendment in accordance 
with Recommendation 53 of the Fourth Activities Committee Report which 
stated, in part, that the "Executive Board be made a committee of the Council 
elected by the Council from its own membership." 


The A.L.A. 75th anniversary will be celebrated during the calendar year 1951, 
highlighted by the annual conference to be held in Chicago July 8-14. Ralph 
Ellsworth, chairman of the committee planning the celebration, announced that 
the objective of the committee was to help librarians "stimlate thinking on 
the problem of how to defend our freedom by understanding its origin and its 
application to the great problems of today." 


A Federal relations program for A.L.A., approved by the Federal Relations 
Committee and presented to Council by Raymond C. Lindquist, chairman, was 
confirmed by the Council on July 21. According to this action first priority 
will be given to work on a library service bill broadened to include the 
strengthening of state library extension agencies. The program also includes 
active support of the Social Security Bill (H.R. 6000) and the Postal Bill 
(S. 1103). From time to time the A.L.A. Washington representative and the 
Federal Relations Committee will work for the passage of such bills as Cus- 
toms Limitations (S. 539), CARE Books for War-devastated Libraries (S.2496) 
etc. Upon the committee's recommendation Council modified its previous stand 
on the endorsement of Federal aid to education to read "Federal aid to public 
education." A full report of the Federal relations program will appear in 
the September A.L.A. BULLETIN. 
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A petition requesting the merger of three A.L.A. divisions--Library Extension, 
Public Libraries, and Trustees--was approved by each of the divisions at the 
Cleveland conference. The petition called for the merger contingent upon the 
approval of the divisions concerned and subject to confirmation by a mil vote | 
of the Council. A special committee to study the request was composed of the | 
following members: Harriet Dorothea MacPherson, Maurice F. Tauber and Milton 

E. Lord, chairman. Upon the committee's recomiendation the Executive Board 
voted approval of the petition and authorized a mail vote of the Council to be 
conducted as promptly as possible. Edward J. A. Fahey, chairman of the Advi- 
sory Committee to the A.L.A. Public Library Executive Office, informed the 
Council that for a number of years there had been a growing feeling among the 
three divisions that "their interests were too similar for them to operate ef- 
fectively as separate groups." He also stated that each member of the three 
groups had been fully informed regarding the proposed merger. If approved by 
Council the division will be known as the A.L.A. Division of Public Libraries, 


A resolution on loyalty programs was adopted on Friday, July 21, by a unani- 
mous vote of the Council. The text of the resolution will appear in the 


September A.L.A. BULLETIN. The resolution was prepared by the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration and Committee on Intellectual Freedom and was submitted 
to Council by David K. Berninghausen. In its final form the resolution in- 
corporated many suggestions made by individuals and groups following publi- 
cation of a tentative draft in the June A.L.A. BULLETIN. Upon the motion of 
Edward B. Stanford, Council voted to rescind the former loyalty resolution 
adopted in June 1948 and amended in January 1949. 


Maryland's Ober Law was also the subject of a resolution presented by Mr. 
Berninghausen and adopted by Council on July 21. The resolution records 
Council's opposition to the Ober Law because of the belief that it is a 
definite threat to the constitutional rights of librarians, and supports the 
Maryland Library Association in its efforts to have the law repealed. 


The need for monitor of A.L.A. conferences was reported to Council and the 
Executive Board by the A.L.A. Executive Secretary, John Mackenzie Cory, who 
stated that only 3250 of the estimated 4500 librarians attending the Cleveland 
conference had registered. Mr. Cory emphasized that the failure of these li- 
brarians to register represents a serious loss of income to the Association 
and may mean a deficit in the 1950 conference budget. 


Various amendments to the By-Laws were adopted by the A.L.A. membership at a 
General Meeting on July 20. With minor changes the amendments were in con- 


formance with the tentative draft published in the June 1950 A.L.A. BULLETIN. 


A.L.A. committees discontinued by Council are: A.L.A. Accounting, Budgetary 
Controls, and Financial Reporting; A.L.A. Archival and Library Materials; 
A.L.A. Headquarters Salaries; A.L.A. Properties; A.L.A. Regional Conferences 
Planning Committees; Annuities, Pensions,and Life Insurance (functions trans- 
ferred to the Board on Personnel Administration); Committee of Five; Great 
Issues; Income; Letter Awards (functions transferred to Awards Committee). 


Six joint committees were discontinued by Council as follows: Documentation 
Service; Educational Film Library Association and A.L.A.; Importations; Li- 
brary of Congress Cataloging; Longtime Plan for Financing Library of Congress 
Catalog Cards; National Committee on Film Forums. It was voted that the Joint 
Committee on Library Service to Labor Groups be given the status of a standing 
committee, upon concurrence of cooperating groups. 
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A Marshall Plan of Ideas 


Brooks EMENY 


HE subject, “A Marshall Plan of Ideas,” 
Ts particularly related to a_ resolution 
presented by Senator William Benton of 
Connecticut, in which definite proposals 
were made concerning one of the prime 
objectives of total diplomacy which is to 
win the minds and loyalties of peoples. The 
very expression “Marshall Plan” connotes a 
gap—in this case not a “dollar gap” but one 
which in the long run can be infinitely more 
serious. 

The frontiers of successful American 
foreign policy can extend only so far as 
there exists mutual understanding between 
ourselves and the peoples to whom our poli- 
cies are to apply. An American world 
policy commensurate with our world re- 
sponsibilities must embrace not only con- 
siderations of economic welfare and security, 
but also the minds of men who understand 
their mutual problems. 

Never before in history have amateurs 
stumbled upon so big a job. The job, 
moreover, is extremely complicated by vir- 
tue of the fact that we are a democracy. 
In a dictatorship the development of lines 
of policy on the part of a small inner circle, 
subject to the complete control of a dictator, 
becomes relatively simple. This is an ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the Soviet Union. In 
vur case, however, no policy can succeed, 
no policy is possible, without the under- 
standing and approval of the mass of Ameri- 
can citizens in whom lies the sovereign 
power. That is the dreadful responsibility 
which now rests upon each and every one 
of us. To function in the international 
sphere in a state of public ignorance or in- 
difference can be utterly disastrous. Yet 
such is the present state of mind of the vast 
majority of our people. It provides the 
most hazardous aspect of the future of this 
and other nations. 

The method and the mood of the Mc- 
Carthy investigations, the restricted and un- 








Mr. Emeny is president of the Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38th St., New York City. His article is abridged from the 
paper which formed the basis of his address at the First Gen- 
eral Session of the 1950 A.L.A. Conference, Cleveland, on 
July 17, 
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imaginative approach of Congress to the 
challenge of the Point IV Program, the 
opposing statements with respect to policy 
on the part of our political leaders and the 
divided counsels within the Administration 
—all give the impression of floundering and 
uncertainty on the part of the nation from 
whom the rest of the world awaits decision. 
Our dramatic response to the Korean crisis 
has for a time mitigated these uncertainties. 
The true test will come, however, in our 
demonstrated ability to make good the logic 
of our intervention through the acceptance, 
in the future, of our full responsibilities as the 
world’s major power with respect to the ob- 
ligations of peace as well as war. 


Eurasia—The Pivotal Land Mass 


While the U.S. wields today, in the stra- 
tegic sense, uncontested power over 9/10ths 
of the globe, the Soviet Union, however, 
holds strategic command of 38 per cent of 
the land area. This is the heartland of 
Eurasia, the world’s largest continental mass 
upon which dwells nearly 85 per cent of 
humanity. The aggressive Soviet power 
is solidly placéd within this heartland, 
whereas American power is but encamped 
upon the fringes of the shore. While it is 
true that the center of effective power has 
shifted temporarily to the North American 
continent, Eurasia still remains the pivotal 
land mass in terms of area and population. 

A trip around the world through the 
borderlands of the Soviet pressure zone— 
Western Europe, the Middle East and Asia, 
serves dramatically to reinforce certain 
major facts of present day world relations 
which are of highest importance to this 
country. The first is that the peoples of 
Europe, the Middle East and Asia under- 
stand more clearly than we imagine the 
implications to themselves of American 
power. Nor does their knowledge of history 
serve to reinforce their full confidence in our 
ability to meet the challenge of our new 
world position. 

America, as the world’s greatest creditor 
nation, attempted during the 1920’s to act 
as the world’s greatest debtor nation through 
the raising of its tariff barriers. Our inter- 
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national economic role immediately follow- 
ing World War I probably contributed more 
than any single factor to the breakdown of 
the world’s economy and the rise of the 
dictators. Added to this was our refusal 
to commit American power on the side 
of justice and peace at a time when these 
could have been bought at a relatively 
small price. The American isolation re- 
ceived its strongest interpretation as late as 
1936 and 1937 through the Neutrality Acts. 
Up to the moment of Pearl Harbor we ex- 
hibited ourselves before the world as a 
nation divided, in which the vast majority 
of our people remained indifferent to the 
significance of our world position. 


The War Years 


With Pearl Harbor we became suddenly 
united, and that unity was productive of 
the greatest concentration and outpouring 
of military force in history. But during 
those frantic years our attention was so 
concentrated upon the demands of war that 
we paid little attention as a people to the 
necessities of peace. Our military forces 
were demobilized at the very moment when 
we were engaged in the most vital negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union, negotiations 
which failed with the melting of our mili- 
tary power. Our almost immediate abroga- 
tion of rationing in the midst of a world 
facing starvation, and the sudden ending 
of Lend-Lease, without any plan or thought 
for substitute measures, all illustrated our 
lack of comprehension of the world in 
which we lived. 

Not until the proclamation of the Truman 
Doctrine, which came only at the moment 
when it was evident that the Soviet in- 
tended to sweep into Greece and Turkey, 
was the confidence of the world in our 
determination to assume _ responsibilities 
commensurate with our power somewhat 
restored. This was followed a few months 
later by the proposal of the Marshall Plan, 
a policy of aid which should have been 
conceived in the years during the war and 
come immediately into being with the re- 
scinding of the Lend-Lease commitments. 
Again, however, we chose the infinitely 
more costly road, and the point has not 
been missed abroad that the Marshall Plan 
was adopted largely as an anti-Soviet in- 
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strument, which indeed it is, rather than 
an economic necessity, which it has always 
been. Recent acceptance of the North 
Atlantic Pact and the Arms Aid Program 
have served further to restore the confidence 
of our friends and allies in our integrity 
of purpose. But at the same time they 
illustrate the distance we have traveled 
under dire necessity from the traditional 
bases of American policy. 

If there is one truism to be discovered 
by a trip around the world it is this: In those 
areas where the impact of definite lines of 
American policy are being felt there is a 
restoration of hope and confidence and a 
general improvement in the lives of the 
people concerned. This is true of Western 
Europe. On the other hand, in those areas 
of the world in which the problems of the 
countries and peoples concerned still con- 
tinue to remain outside the intelligent in- 
terest of the American people there has been 
no crystalization of policy, with the result 
that uncertainty and in many cases despair 
prevail. This is true of the Middle and 
Far East. 

It is for these reasons that I wish to con- 
centrate my remarks primarily upon the 
Middle and the Far East. These are the 
great areas largely unknown to the Ameri- 
can public. Yet it is from here that are 
emerging mass movements, revolutionary 
trends and critical problems of deepest con- 
cern to the future of American security of 
the world’s peace. The Korean crisis but 
underlines this universal fact. 

To the uninitiated, the Middle and Far 
East comes inevitably as a shock. Those are 
the great depression areas of the globe in 
which the masses of people live on the 
verge of starvation; in which disease and 
incredible poverty are the general rule; in 
which the tyranny of the old feudalistic 
systems of agriculture and land tenure, and 
the death grip of the money lender is upon 
the necks of the masses of the peasantry. 

But it is, likewise, an area in which there 
is a new awakening; an area inhabited by 
peoples who have repudiated colonialism; 
an area in which many countries such as 
Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Pakistan, India, 
Burma and the Philippines have been in- 
dependent but for three years, and Pales- 
tine and the Indonesian Republic for an 
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even lesser time. Everywhere one sees the 
manifestations of the new nationalism which 
is not going to be downed at this stage of 
the world’s history. 

From our point of view it is important 
to realize that the new nationalism and new 
anti-colonialism are not only expressions 
against what formerly existed with respect 
to relations with the West, but likewise 
a manifestation of the revolt of the masses 
of peoples against intolerable conditions un- 
der which they have lived for centuries. 
One thing we have not realized sufficiently 
in this country is that in the Far and 
Middle East it is not the Soviet Union which 
represents the real revolutionary concept 
but rather American capitalist freedom and 
democracy. 


The Orientals and Communism 

The Orientals are a people who have 
known tyranny for centuries. Having no real 
historic Tr aiee many have come to relate 
their present desperate poverty as resulting 
from the colonialism which they have now 
repudiated. Many see, therefore, the prom- 
ises of communism not only as the best means 
of achieving a better lot, but as a powerful 
arm in the repudiation of colonial im- 
perialism. 

If you look at a map of the Soviet Union 
you will observe the number of countries 
upon which the borders of the Union in 
the Middle and Far East touch. Those 
who are not within the Union look across 
the border to members of their own tribal 
groups where they observe the enjoyment of 
privileges beyond anything they know. 
They see free education for all; they see 
housing and sufficient food and clothing on 
a level which does not exist in their own 
cases. All these luxuries which to us would 
seem to be relatively little compared with 
the status of the masses of the West, appear 
to many peoples of the Middle and Far East 
as the answer to a dream. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that the Soviet propaganda line has its 
effect. The well-organized opposition in 
the Middle and Far East to Soviet ambi- 
tions, and the great power of religious faith 
aS a resistant force—particularly in the Mo- 
hammedan world, cannot serve as permanent 
bulwarks against the onslaught of com- 


munism unless there can be promise to 
the masses of these areas of a still better 
world. 

During the past 30 years the most power- 
ful instrument of American propaganda has 
come from Hollywood. The visual impres- 
sions of our materialism, of our immorality, 
of our general civilization, have been de- 
rived from the never-ending succession of 
ee and shoddy Hollywood products. I 
heard on frequent occasions this country 
being spoken of as a “kiss-kiss, bang-bang” 
civilization. The movie industry has at last 
awakened to the seriousness of the problem 
and especially through the efforts of the Mo- 
tion Picture Industry Council, Inc., is bend- 
ing its energies toward improving this most 
powerful instrument of propaganda. 

There is another equally important ele- 
ment giving rise to deep suspicion. The 
peoples of Asia and the Middle East belong 
to the colored peoples of the globe. Their 
papers and their radio programs are con- 
stantly being filled with news of the treat- 
ment of American Negroes, a treatment 
which by implication in their view would 
likewise be extended to them. 


The Dilemma of America 


The dilemma of America in the Middle 
and Far East derives from the fact on one 
hand that as the world’s most powerful and 
richest nation we are in a commanding 
position to aid in the amelioration of exist- 
ing intolerable conditions and providing 
thereby hope for the future without resort 
to communism. On the other side of the 
ledger is the present ignorance and mis- 
understanding of these peoples as to what 
we as a country really are and what our 
motives may be. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that the average 
American still remains both ignorant of and 
indifferent to the problems and the needs of 
the respective peoples of the Middle East 
and Asia. 

From the point of view of direct aid, it is 
a mistake to interpret such a program as 
a multiplication of Marshall plan aid on a 
per capita basis. In reality $1 well spent 
in the Middle and Far East can accomplish 
as much as $1000 in Europe. 

The recent survey completed of the eco- 
nomic, political and educational needs of 
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Iran is an example of at least a beginning. 
There can be little question that if this pro- 
gram is carried out with all that it implies, 
the peoples of Iran will have no taste for 
turning to Soviet communism as a last des- 
perate hope. In the vast majority of other 
countries of the area the use of even rela- 
tively small sums well spent can accom- 
plish much. This is clearly evident in the 
U.N. Economic Survey Commission Report 
on the Middle East, which clearly states the 
minimum needs of Syria, Iran, Transjordan, 
Palestine and Egypt. Similar surveys are 
needed for Pakistan, India, the Dutch East 
Indies, Indo-China and the Philippines, while 
Japan itself presents a very special problem 
of adjustment. 


Definite Promises Needed 


I would not indicate thereby that there 
is any che ap way of buying time against 
communist revolution, but I "de emphasize 
the point that the Middle East and Far East 
will be lost to communism unless something 
is done which provides in unmistakable 
terms the promise of improvement of the 
lot of the common man in these areas and 
the sense of the understanding, generosity 
and intention to help on the part of 
America. This is the real meaning of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Point IV Program. 

On the other hand there remains the tre- 
mendous task of education—the Marshall 
Plan of Ideas. In my estimation the Middle 
East would already be lost to our side had 
it not been for the Near East College Asso- 
ciation. American colleges in India and 
elsewhere have likewise served a most im- 
port unt purpose, but they are a mere drop 
in the bucket compared to the program 
of intelligent propaganda and_ education 
which must be achieved, both at home and 
abroad, if mutual trust and understanding 
are to be realized. 


Facts Revealed by Survey 

From the above brief survey the follow- 
ing facts clearly emerge: 

1. Our future, whether we like or not, is 
irretrievably bound up with the future of 
Europe, the Middle East and Asia. 

The Soviet expansion, while it has been 
stopped for the time in Europe, is driving with 


and the Middle East 


pressure in the Far East 


as well. China has succumbed and Indo-China 
may be next. 

3. On the other hand the peoples of the 
Middle East and Far East are not willing to 
make themselves the instruments as well as the 
victims of United States anti-Soviet policy. 

4. It is clear, nonetheless, that the U. S. has 
the power if it can summon the wisdom to hel 
make an Asia, which we are not strong ps 
ourselves to control, into an Asia which will 
refuse be controlled by Soviet communism. 

5. It is likewise clear that Europe, even with 
Marshall Plan aid, will be unable to maintain 
its recovery without the solution of the economic 
problem of the Far and Middle East. 


Benton Proposal Implications 


The Marshall Plan of Ideas clearly implies 
a two-way traffic—mutual spread of know! 
edge, culture, mores, social, economic and 
political problems of all nations concerned. 
The proposals made by Senator Benton in 
these respects, which he describes as “a 
campaign for men’s minds and loyalties on 
a scale commensurate with the need and 
commensurate with the stakes,” implies: 


1. Maintenance, through the United Nations 
and through our own diplomacy, of a steady and 
steadily increasing pressure in behalf of world- 
wide freedom of information. 

2. Acceleration of the work of Unesco to 
the point where, with effective le -adership, it 
has a chance to make a significant, perhaps 
decisive, contribution to peace. 

3. Development of the activities of the Off- 
ces of International Information and Educa- 
tional Exchange in the Department of State, in 
the following ways among others: 

(a) Pre »paration and execution of a compre- 
hensive worldwide program to exhibit docu- 
mentary and educational motion pictures de- 
signed to explain the democratic principles and 
ideals which underlie our foreign policy. 

(b) Significant and immediate expansion of 
our program for bringing foreign students to 
the United States. 

(c) Creation of a world broadcasting network 
capable of broadcasting on long wave, short 
wave, or medium wave, with an ultimate goal 
of reaching virtually every radio set in the 
world. 

4. Promotion of democratic education abroad, 
notably in the occupied areas of Germany and 
Japan. 

' 5. Convening of a conference of noncom- 
munist nations now conducting inte »rnational in- 
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on greatly increasing the effectiveness of the 
projection of such themes. 

6. Encouragement of the establishment of a 
nongovernmental agency to help inspire and 
guide the efforts of the millions of private Ameri- 
can citizens who might use their talents and 
resources and contacts overseas in furtherance 
of the programs and objectives of this resolution. 

Probably the greatest need in the political 
life of America today is a well-organized 
program of community education in world 
affairs. Every city and town should have 
its International Center, devoted to the 
study of world issues and to the advance- 
ment of the understanding of such issues by 
the larger body politic. 


The Role of Public Libraries 


The public libraries can be of immeasure- 
able aid in these respects. They can pro- 
vide reading materials essential to such 
purpose. They can encourage their patrons 
to participate in study and discussion groups, 
and in the promotion of well-organized 
forums. The Monthly International Forums 
held in the branch libraries of Cleveland, 
under the auspices of the Cleveland Coun- 
cil on World Affairs—the most important 
unit of the Foreign Policy Association—is a 
superb example of such cooperative effort. 
In several cities of the country where the 
Foreign Policy Association has branches and 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


affiliated councils, the public libraries are 
cooperating in providing reading lists in all 
phases of world affairs as a means of further 
encouraging the recruitment of leadership 
in the advancement of organized commu- 
nity programs of education. It would be 
difficult indeed to underestimate the impact 
which can be made upon the advancement 
of public thinking on world relations through 
the full cooperation of our libraries. It is 
to be earnestly hoped that the A.L.A. will 
take under advisement and will carefully 
study the methods whereby, in cooperation 
with the Foreign Policy Association, com- 
munity education in world affairs can be 
more adequately promoted and achieved. 

Today three-fourths of our Federal taxes 
go to the cost of world affairs. It takes 32 
billion dollars to cover the cost of interest 
on war debts, armaments, veterans’ relief, 
Marshall Plan and the maintenance of our 
foreign service. This is a very heavy finan- 
cial stake to have in an area of public policy 
concerning which the public as a whole has 
proven itself to be so largely indifferent. 
It is for these reasons that I would place 
education in world affairs as the primary 
concern of every community in the land. 
The achievement of such a program could 
be viewed as the keystone to the success of 
“A Marshall Plan of Ideas.” 


INQUIRY REPORT 


The Public Library in the United States, a general report of the recently completed Public 
Library Inquiry, will be published in August by the Columbia University Press. The author, 
Dr. Robert D. Leigh, served as director of the Inquiry. 

A few advance copies of this report were available for inspection at the recent A.L.A. 
Conference in Cleveland. The general report is based upon material contained in the 
special reports mentioned below. It contains a summary of the total findings of the Inquiry, 
an analytical interpretation of them, and conclusions and recommendations for further de- 


velopment. 


The Public Library Inquiry was proposed by the A.L.A., financed by a $175,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, and conducted by the Social Science Research 
Council. At the Cleveland Conference, the Inquiry and its reports were listed as a major 
topic for discussion at the October meeting of the A.L.A. Executive Board. 

Of 19 special projects carried out during the study, the following have been published 
as books by the Columbia University Press: Berelson, The Library’s Public; Garceau, The 
Public Library in the Political Process; McCamy, Government Publications for the Citizen; 
Miller, The Book Industry; Waldron, The Information Film. One additional project report 


will be published later. 
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AZEL Wits is being honored by the 
A.L.A. as one of two individuals in 
1950 to receive the trustee citation for dis 
tinguished service to the library world. 
This is a well deserved award of merit. 
Mrs. Wills is in large 
measure responsible 
for originating and 
planning the devel- 
opment of Vermont's 
state-wide library 
service—the first com- 
plete service through 
state regional centers 
in the country and 
one which has served 
as a model for several 
other regional plans. 
A Vermonter by 
inclination if not by birth, Mrs, Wills has 
spent most of her life within the state. She 
was graduated from Middlebury College in 
1909 and holds a Phi Beta Kappa key. She 
has long been concerned with the educa- 
tional life of Vermont, first as a school 
teacher and more recently as a trustee of 
Bennington College and the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College. 
She is now president of the Vermont Asso- 
ciation for the Crippled. Her knowledge 
of the state and its problems was a distinct 
help to her husband, the late William H. 
Wills, during his governorship from 1941 
to 1945. 

Mrs. Wills was one of the original mem- 
bers of the Better Library Movement of 
Vermont in the early thirties, and was chair- 
man of the Vermont committee to study 
state aid to libraries. The Better Library 
Movement resulted in a report out of which 
came the recommendation for a thorough 
state-wide library service, and Mrs. Wills 
was made a member of the Free Public Li- 
brary Commission in 1937. Since that time 
she has been an active member of the Com- 


Lloyd, Bennington, Vt. 


Mrs. Hazel M. Wills 








Mr. Smith is a graduate of the Columbia University School of 
Library Service with a B.S. in L.S. degree, and from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago with a Ph.D. degree. He has worked in 
libraries in Washington, D.C. and in New York State, and is at 
present director of libraries at the University of Vermont, Bur- 
lington. 
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mission, serving as chairman since 1942. 

The development of a real state service 
in Vermont began in 1937 with the estab- 
lishment of the first regional libraries in 
Rutland and St. Johnsbury. The next year 
regional libraries were established in St. 
Albans and in Montpelier. Ten years then 
passed before the fifth regional center was 
organized in Brattleboro in 1948, and it 
is this center which is probably Mrs. Wills’ 
greatest single contribution because the leg- 
islation and financial backing necessary for 
its support were largely the result of her 
efforts. Under her guidance the Commis- 
sion has grown from one office with a staff 
of four and a budget of $8500 to five offices 
located over the state, with a staff of 20 
and a budget of $142,000, 

To the outstanding qualities of adminis- 
tration, Mrs. Wills adds an invaluable sense 
of political values and processes. She has 
a sensitive appreciation of the political life 
of the community as a whole, and a rich 
experience in Vermont politics. This ex- 
perience has made it possible for her always 
to serve libraries in a nonpolitical manner, 
and she is for trustees a model of political 
sophistication. 

Mrs. Wills knows the rural areas, the 
people and their needs. She knows the 
general goals of a real library program and 
bookmobile service to these people, and she 
grasps the significant details which make 
such a program realistic yet inspirational, 
financially possible yet not extravagant, and 
state-wide in nature yet not scattered or 
superficial. 

Vermont's regional library service 3 
unique for its excellence in the nation. Mrs. 
Wills is in large part responsible, because 
of her close association with libraries for 
nearly 20 years, her vision of the essential 
meaning of rural library service, and her 
understanding of how that vision can be 
made reality by wise administrative policy. 
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At Conterence 
Anthony J. Cerrato 


GrinTON I, WILL 


NTHONY JOSEPH CERRATO, who likes to 
be known as “Tony,” was awarded the 
trustee citation of merit at the 1950 Annual 
A.L.A. Conference in recognition of his in- 
valuable service to public libraries. A na- 
tive of Yonkers, N.Y., he was particularly 
helpful in securing passage of the state aid 
bill in New York. 

His first serious contact with public li- 
brary service came during his high school 
and college years when he turned to the 
public library as a place to study. At 
Fordham University he earned the B.S. de- 
gree, majoring in chemistry. He received 
his LL.B. from the School of Law. At 37 
he is recognized as a successful lawyer of 
outstanding ability. 

Tony attended his first A.L.A. Conference 
in Milwaukee in 1942, the year after he was 
first elected a trustee of the Yonkers Public 
Library. He was impressed by librarians 
as a group and realized the need for closer 
cooperation between librarians and trustees 
in achieving improved library service. 

In the past nine years, as a trustee of the 
Yonkers Public Library, Tony has held 16 
committee appointments and has served as 
president, secretary and treasurer. The 
annual library expenditures have increased 
72 per cent, and his associates on the Board 
generously recognize the large part he 
played in making this splendid gain pos- 
sible. During his presidency, and on his 
motion, a resolution was adopted limiting 
the tenure of the office of president to a 
maximum of two consecutive terms. 

The necessary brevity of this sketch does 
not permit more than a brief indication that 








Mr. Will has been director of the Public Library in Yonkers, 
N.Y., since 1933. He is a graduate of Wesleyan University and 
in 1930 received a certificate from the Columbia University 
School of Library Service. Mr. Will has served on several 
A.L.A. committees and has contributed to professional library 
Periodicals as well as to publications in literary fields. 
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his public service is not limited to the li- 
brary. He has been a member and has held 
office in many organizations including the 
Red Cross, Community Chest, Rotary Club, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Yonkers Re- 
publican Organization, etc. 

He has been vice president and is now 
president of the trustees section of the New 
York Library Association, and is the only 
trustee ever elected to the office of vice 
president in that association. Unfortunately 
the pressure of other business prevented his 
succeeding to the presidency. He is also ac- 
tive in the affairs of the Westchester (County) 
Library Association, serving as chairman of 
the trustees section and trustee representative 
on the Executive 
Board. 

Tony helped to 
organize the Li- 
brary Trustees 
Foundation of New 
York State, draw- 
ing up the charter 
and papers of in- 
corporation. He is 
now vice president 
of the Foundation. 
Recognizing at an 
early date the need 
for increased finan- 
cial aid to the public libraries for the state, 
and observing that this would be accom- 
plished only when the trustees—not the libra- 
rians alone—put their shoulders to the wheel, 
it was inevitable that Tony should be ap- 
pointed by Governor Dewey to the Library 
Aid Committee. He became chairman of the 
“working party” which drew up the ie yr 
and the legislation which accompanied it. 

March 30, 1950 was a red letter day in 
Tony’s life when he had the honor of wit- 
nessing the signing of the new state aid 
bill by Governor Dewey. He is particularly 
pleased that this bill was passed unani- 
mously by both the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of New York. 

He is once again at work, as chairman 
of the Westchester Library Association's 
committee to draw up the most advan- 
tageous plan of operation of the proposed 
county library system under the terms of 
the state aid bill. 





Anthony J. Cerrato 
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A.L.A. Film (Questionnaire 


Mrs. Parricia O. BLAIR, 
CureF From Lisprary SPECIALIST, A.L.A. 


ARLY in May the A.L.A. Film Office 
E distributed a questionnaire, with the 
assistance of the United Nations U.S. Film 
Distribution Unit, to some 6000 public li- 
braries in the United States. The purpose 
of this questionnaire was to identify the 
small and medium-sized libraries which 
either rent films, serve (or can serve) as 
community film information centers, and 
would be willing to join film circuits and 
purchase films cooperatively with their 
neighboring libraries. 

On June 20, the arbitrary closing date, 

790 replies had been received, of which 
763 were usable. 

The information received has been tabu- 
lated by state and the results will be sent 
to each state agency, to the Film Council 
of America, and to others in the field who 
are interested in helping public library de- 
velopment. The 355 libraries which asked 
to be kept informed through the A.L.A. 
Film Newsletter have been added to the 
Film Office mailing list, and a variety of 
efforts are being planne -d to help the 200 
libraries which said they would like to join 
cooperative circuits. 

The key question was “Would you be in- 
terested in cooperative buying of films with 
neighboring libraries, or belonging to a film 
circuit with a group of libraries in your re- 
gion?” Other questions concerned film 
lending, community information — service, 
projector ownership, and Film Council : 
tivities, but the key question for woe 
planning was the willingness or unwilling- 
ness of individual libraries to consider and 
plan for cooperative film acquisition either 
with nearby libraries or in conjunction with 
the state agency. 

The two states sending in the most posi 
tive replies circuit-wise were California and 
Ohio. Ohio is easily explainable. The state 
has seen much film activity since 1942 and 
the northern Ohio demonstration circuit 
idea has spread to all corners of the state. 
Walter Brahm, librarian of the Ohio State 
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Library, has already held pl anning meet- 
ings; a second film circuit in the southern 
part of the state has been formed; and plans 
tor a third in the Columbus area are under 
discussion. 

California has had no such stimulus, but 
it may be true that the positive nature of 
the replies has a relationship to the rela- 
tively large units of service which have been 
developed there, to the relatively high per 
capita income, and to the quality and ex- 
tent ‘ the leadership available through the 
State Library and through the very active 
Audio-Visual Committee of the California 
Library Association. 

States with the largest number of small 
units (many of the units being part-time 
libraries with a staff of one) returned the 
most negative reports. One returned the 
questionnaire blank but with an apologetic 
note appended. It read: am very sorry 
but we do not have any money to buy 
films. It is very re -grettable but we do not 
even have a book fund.” 

In examining the figures which follow it 
should be made clear that only the definite 
“yes” has been included. The many quali- 
fied answers, such as “perhaps,” “later,” 
etc., have not been counted. 

In order to secure information about 
reference service the questionnaire listed 
nine basic film finding tools and pe riodicals. 
If a library subscribes only to one it is giving 
inadequate film reference service. If it has 
several, presumably it is attempting to pro- 
vide its community with at least the knowl 
edge of where to find educational films. 

The A.L.A. Film Office was established 
in June 1947, by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, to provide advi- 
sory and information services. At that time 
only 14 public libraries in the U.S. were ctt- 
culating informational films. Today over 
75 are providing this new community serv- 
ice. Cooperative public library film circuits 
are operating in northern and southern 
Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee and Greater De- 
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troit, while a sixth circuit is being formed 
in the state of Washington. 

During the fourth and final year of the 
film project major emphasis will be placed 


State 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


TOTAL 


——— 


upon helping the small and medium-sized 
libraries which are interested in joining co- 
operative film circuits and/or providing 
16mm renting and information service. 
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John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 

Seven awards and four honorable men- 
tions in the 1950 John Cotton Dana Awards 
contest were announced at the Second Gen- 
eral Session of the A.L.A. Conference in 
Cleveland. 

In this year’s contest, sponsored jointly 
by the Wilson Library Bulletin and the 
A.L.A. Public Relations Committee, 33 en- 
tries from libraries in 19 states and Hawaii 
were received. Scrapbooks submitted indi- 
cated the purpose, cost, use and result of 
each library's campaign to publicize its role 
in the community and its efforts to fulfil 
this role. 

All entries will be available for circula- 
tion to other groups or individual libraries 
who wish to borrow them, from Marie 
Loizeaux, editor, Wilson Library Bulletin, 
950 University Ave., New York 52. 

Awards were presented to the following 
libraries: 


Pusiic Lisraries—Up to 25,000 popula- 
tion: To the Public Library, Mount Vernon, 
Wash., . . . for a complete picture of a 
small library's “first toddling steps” to sell 
itself to the community. Honorable men- 
tion to the Public Library, Cairo, Ga., and 
the Public Library, Ontario, Calif. 

Pusiic Lipraries—25,000-100,000 popu- 
lation: To the Public Library, Everett, 
Wash., for an excellent attitude toward the 
public, revealed by its attention to special 
interests of individuals and groups. Honor- 
able mention to the Public Library, Racine, 
Wis. 

PusLic LiprarieEs—100,000-200,000 pop- 
ulation: To the Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., for a creditable roundup 
showing day-by-day relations with press and 
public. 

Pusiic LiprAries—Over 200,000 popula- 
tion: To the Milwaukee Public Library for 
an exceedingly well-organized record of the 
library in action, including a dynamic cam- 
paign for building funds. Honorable men- 
tion to the Minneapolis Public Library. 

County Lisrartes: To the Fresno County 
Free Library, Galif., for its lively approach 
to the problem of making the library known 
and used throughout the county. 

ScHoo.t Lipraries: To the Grover Cleve- 
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Awards 


land Junior-Senior High School, Seattle, 
Wash., for the sound publicity ideas of the 
librarian put across with the imaginative 
help of teenagers. 

SPECIAL AWARD: To the New York State 
Library for its Freedom Train demonstra- 
tion of how a state library’s resources can 
be dramatized and made of practical value 
to all the people of the state. 


Joseph W. Lippincott Award 


In recognition of his outstanding achieve- 
ments in the field of librarianship, H. W. 
Wilson, _ president 
and treasurer of the 
H. W. Wilson Co., 
New York, received 
the 1950 Joseph W. 
Lippincott Award. 
The award, consist- 
ing of $500 and a 
special certificate, 
was presented to 
Mr. Wilson at the 
First General Ses- 

H. W. Wilson sion at Cleveland 

on July 17, by 

J. W. Lippincott, president of the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. 





Letter Awards 

The U.S. Information Library at Prague, 
represented by Katharine Kosmak; and Eva 
Santee, librarian of the Public Library, Van- 
couver, Wash., were the 1950 recipients 
of the Letter Library and Librarian Awards 
($100 each). Esther Johnston, chairman of 
the Letter Awards Committee, presented the 
awards at the Second General Session in 
Cleveland, on July 18. 

The U.S. Information Library was se- 
lected for the service it had rendered, until 
forced to close recently, in giving Czecho- 
slovakians an accurate picture of American 
life. The award was presented to one 
library in recognition of the work of many 
librarians in U.S. Information Libraries in 
foreign countries. 

Miss Santee received the Letter Librarian 
award for her pioneering work in develop- 
ing two libraries in the State of Washington, 
and for warm human qualities combined 
with organizing ability. 
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A.L.A. Officers, 1950-51 


wo outstanding features of the 1950 

A.L.A. election of officers were the rec- 
ord number of votes cast and the closeness of 
the contests. 

An increasing interest on the part of the 
membership is made clear by the fact that 
8813 ballots were cast. This exceeds 1949 
—a record election year—by 334 votes. 

The official returns at the close of this 
article indicate the closeness of the contests. 
One member “complained” that it was too 
dificult to choose between the candidates. 

Ralph T. Esterquest, a member of the 
A.L.A. Election Committee, presented the 
committee’s report at the Fourth General 
Session in Cleveland on July 21. New offi- 
cers who were present were introduced. 
All officers took office at the close of the 
1950 Annual Conference. 


President 


As the 1949-50 first vice president and 
president-elect, Clarence R. Graham auto- 
matically became the A.L.A. president for 





Clarence R. Graham 


1950-51. Mr. Graham is librarian of the 
Louisville Free Public Library, Louisville, 
Ky. He has served as president of the 
Southeastern Library Association and the 
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Kentucky Library Association, and as presi- 
dent of A.L.A. will preside at the Associa- 
tion’s 75th anniversary celebration to be 
held in Chicago in 1951. 


First Vice President (President-Elect) 


Mrs. Loleta Dawson Fyan, who has been 
elected first vice president and _president- 
elect, will serve as president during 1951-52. 
Mrs. Fyan is state librarian, Michigan State 
Library, and secretary, Michigan State Board 
for Libraries, Lansing. She was elected 
second vice president of A.L.A. for the 
term 1948-49, has served two terms as a 
member of the Council, and has also been 
a member and chairman of many boards 
and committees of the Association. From 
1942-45 Mrs. Fyan was president of the 
A.L.A. Library Extension Division. 


Second Vice President 


Harriet Dorothea MacPherson, the 
1950-51 A.L.A. second vice president, is 
dean of the School of Library Science and 
librarian of the Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Philadelphia. She has been an A.L.A. 
member since 1931 and since that time has 
been a member and served as chairman of 
numerous A.L.A. boards and committees. 
In addition to her work in A.L.A. she has 
held office in the Special Libraries Associa- 
tion and the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools. 


Treasurer 


R. Russell Munn, 
librarian of the 
Public Library, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, was re- 
elected treasurer of 
A.L.A. for the 
1950-51 term. Mr. 
Munn has been ac- 
tive in A.L.A. since 
1932. He was a 
member of the 
Council from 1946- 
49, and has held a 
number of board 
and committee appointments. He is a 
member of the American Association of 
Adult Education and the Educational Film 
Library Association. 





R. Russell Munn 
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Executive Board graphic Control Section, Technical Library 
The following were elected members of Branch, U. S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
the Executive Board for the term 1950-54: _Inyokern, Calif. 


Thomas Porro, Porro Biological Labora- Elizabeth Dafoe, chief librarian, Univer- 
tories, Tacoma, Wash. (President, Board sity of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can. 
of Trustees, Tacoma Public Library.) Mrs. Mollie H. Lee, librarian, Richard B. 

Maurice F. Tauber, professor of library Harrison Public Library, Raleigh, N.C. 
service, School of Library Service, Colum- Benjamin Edward Powell, librarian, Duke 
bia University, New York City. University, Durham, N.C. 

; Harold G. Russell, chief reference |i- 
Council brarian and associate profe ssor, University 

The following were elected members of of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis. 

the Council for the term 1950-54: Mrs. Ruth Vine Tyler, librarian, Salt 


Margaret Webster Ayrault, chief, Biblio- Lake County Library, Midvale, Utah. 


Official Report of A.L.A. Election Returns 


1950 

Total number of ballots cast ........... 8813 Ayrault, Margaret Webster (Elected) .. 425] 
o ¢ 8 ORourke, Witham T. ... 65 ieee cts 418] 

Total number of ballots cast for each candidate: 
Bequette, Mrs. Neva LeBlond ........ 3337 
First Vice President (President-Elect): Tyler, Mrs. Ruth Vine (Elected) .... 5005 
Fyan, Mrs. Loleta Dawson (Elected) .. 4570 - 
Seam He Wea -....<..- cess ss, 4148 gS Oe) 3579 


Powell, Benjamin Edward (Elected) 4886 


Second Vice President: 


Russell, Harold G. (Elected) ........ 4681 

Henkle, Herman H. ..............+. 4124 Severance, Robert W. .............. 3761 
Mz acPhe srson, Harriet Dorothea (Elected) 4559 

Dafoe, Elizabeth (Elected) ......... 4612 

Treasurer: Jenkins, Kathleen R. .............. 8847 


N R. Russell e electe 8 
funn, ussell, unopposed (Elected) 810 vibe sedililiain 


Members of the Executive Board, for the term St. John, Francis R.—Ist Vice 

1950-54: REE hdens akeks + cn 6s esa 1 vote 
———— Ye ee 4350 Brigham, Harold F.—Treasurer ..... . 1 vote 
Wright, Wyllis E. ................. 8024 Butler, Helen—Treasurer ........... 1 vote 
Porro, Thomas, unopposed (Elected) .. 6073 Ballots declared invalid ................ ll 

Members of the Council, for the term 1950-54: nah. re Cone 

Ralph T. Esterquest 

Lee, Mrs. Mollie H. (Elected) ....... 4560 David K. Maxfield 
Reason, Joseph H. ............. . 6 Marion Oliver, Chairman 


UNESCO SEMINAR 


Three U.S. library repre sentatives are in Mi almé, Sweden, attending the Unesco seminar 
on “The Role of Libraries in Adult Education.” The seminar convened on July 24 and will 
close August 19. American library representatives are: Dr. Fern Long, supervisor, Adult 
Education Department, Cleveland Public Library; Ralph Munn, director, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh; Mrs. Helen T, Steinbarger, consultant, Adult Education, Public Library of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C. 
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Response to the Great Issues Program 


LESTER ASHEIM 


Nn January 1945 the American Library As- 
| sociation initiated its “Great Issues” pro- 
gram—a program designed to implement, in 
one vital area, the objectives for the Amer- 
ican public library as outlined in the Four 
Year Goals. The purpose behind the pro- 
gram, reaffirmed as an objective for the 
profession at the Atlantic City conference, 
is to increase the library's contribution to a 
better-informed citizenry and to the under- 
standing of crucial current problems. As 
President McDiarmid has pointed out, it is 
truly a “grass roots” program, dependent 
upon the individual libraries of the nation: 


the Great Issues Program is the first 
real test of the Four Year Goals of the American 
Library Association. If these Goals are to be- 
come something more than a dream, it is neces- 
sary to take hold of such programs as the Great 
Issues and promote them to the utmost.’ 


For a number of unforeseen reasons such 
programs often sound well on paper and 
fail miserably in practice. All the efforts 
that go to make up such a program—the 
appointment of a special committee to se- 
lect topics for consideration, the printing of 
suggested activities in the A.L.A. Bulletin, 
the preparation and annotation of reading 
lists and lists of films—are only busy work 
if the libraries themselves cannot or do not 
put it into practice. 

How many libraries actually carry on the 
Great Issues program? How successful are 
they? What methods do they use? Are 
the results worth the effort? How many li- 


1 The Booklist, 44:397, August 1948, Pt. 2. 








“In a promotional venture like the Great Issues program it is 
highly desirable for the membership of A.L.A. to evaluate re- 
sults on the basis of factual data. The Great Issues Committee 
felt that it should not only sponsor the program, but also review 
its effectiveness. To this end it was fortunate in securing the 
services of Dr. Lester Asheim, assistant professor of library 
science of the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
who carried out a survey of the impact of the Great Issues pro- 
gram. Even though the study was necessarily conducted on a 
small scale, it does raise questions about such programs which 
only the Association membership itself can answer. The Com- 
mittee and the author are grateful to all the librarians who 
submitted data on this study.’-—Bernard Berelson, 1948-49 
chairman, A.L.A. Great Issues Committee. 
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braries do not participate? What are their 
reasons? To discover the answers to such 
questions which naturally arise in connec- 
tion with the planning of a program, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to every two out of 
three county and regional libraries, and to 
libraries serving towns of 10,000 population 
and over, according to records at A.L.A. 
Headquarters. A total of 1067 question- 
naires was sent out in January 1949, deal- 
ing with library participation in a single 
Great Issues program, the types of activities 
covered by participating libraries, the rea- 
sons for nonparticipation, and the general 
reaction to the program both in theory and 
in practice, 

The questionnaire asked _ specifically 
about participation in the November 1948 
program, “Inflation-Deflation,” in order to 
limit the tendency to substitute good inten- 
tions for actual performance. It is believed 
that the general picture of library response 
to the program as a whole was not distorted 
by the limitation thus placed upon the 
questionnaire. 

Those who did organize a program in 
November were asked a series of questions 
on the manner in which it was conducted. 
The questions were based on suggestions 
made in the August 1948 A.L.A. Bulletin. 
Provision was made also for space in which 
respondents could report any additional or 
different activities, so that replies would 
reflect any activities which individual li- 
braries had initiated. 

Questionnaires filled out and returned 
numbered 379, with 12 discarded because 
they were unsigned. This left a usable 
return of 367, or 34 per cent of the total 
sample. Replies were received from librar- 
ies in every size group above 10,000 and 
for every region of the U.S. The regional 
return approximates closely the proportions 
which each region represents in the total 
library field, but the size groups are dis- 
proportionately large for the larger librar- 
ies. While the response does not repre- 
sent a scientifically accurate cross section 
of library opinion, it seems logical to as- 
sume that its bias is heavily weighted in 
the direction of the participating libraries. 
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For one thing, the larger libraries in general 
were the ones which most actively par- 
ticipated in the Great Issues program. In 
most cases, respondents to questionnaires on 
any topic are the persons more interested 
or more active in the subject covered, as 
they have something to report and can 
more readily answer the questionnaire with- 
out embarrassment. Assuming, then, that 
those failing to respond are unlikely to 
have participated to any great extent in the 
program, it may be said with reasonable 
assurance that the questionnaire response 
reflects the upper limit of participation, and 
that a more representative cross section of 
library opinion on the subject would reveal 
less general participation than this sample 
indicates. 


General Response to the Program 

Of the 367 usable replies, 51 carried 
some kind of a Great Issues program during 
November 1948; 316 did not.* Thus, only 
14 per cent of the responding libraries took 
part, in any way, in a program connected 
with the current issues of the day. 

The size of the urban community served 
correlates closely with interest in such pro- 
grams. As Table I shows, the percentage 
of libraries attempting a program rises with 
each rise in the size of community served. 
The influences of wealth and urbanization, 
and the attendant advantages for the larger 
libraries—bigger budgets, larger _ staffs, 
greater proportion of professional person- 
nel, improved facilities—serve to explain the 
correlation. 

In general it seems fair to say that the 
Great Issues program was used as a minor 
variant of a general program of display and 
special shelves which is carried on in any 
case. Table II shows the heavy concentra- 
tion of programing on the level of displays 
and special shelves, and the rapid decrease 
in participation as the programing expands 

2 Many negative replies were based on the assumption that 
limited participation in a program did not qualify the li- 
brary to take credit for activity. ‘‘Program,"’ however, was 
not limited to large-scale discussion and film forum projects. 
Wherever it was possible from the data supplied by the 
questionnaire to ascertain that book lists, displays or special 
shelves had been set up in connection with the “Issues,” 
such negative replies were edited to read “‘Yes” in answer to 


the question: “Did you organize a program. .. ?” The 51 
affirmative responses include 18 such edited replies. 





to take in additional activities. The details 
supplied by the respondents concerning 
their implementation of the activities merely 
reflect the usual automatic participation in 
some kind of general promotional activity, 
Only three of the participating libraries (6 
per cent) formed a committee to plan the 
program, for example; and only 12 (24 per 
cent) devoted staff meeting time to a dis- 
cussion of it. Only four of the 44 librar- 
ies which put up displays put up additional 
ones outside the library building, and only 


TABLE I 


Percentage 
answering 


Size groups, and total 
number of libraries 








responding in each ae 
County & Regional 
(105 libraries) 5 
10 ,000-—24 ,999 
(121 libraries) 8 
25 ,000—34 ,999 
(33 libraries) 15 
35 ,000-99 ,999 
(22 libraries) 25 
100 ,000—199 ,999 
(22 libraries) 27 
200 ,000 and over 
(18 libraries) 33 
Total: 367 libraries 14 


* Includes five respondents who carried a Great 
Issues program in November 1948 on a different 
subject from ‘‘Inflation-Deflation.”’ 


two of the 41 libraries which set aside spe- 
cial shelves arranged for such shelves else- 
where than in the main building for the 
use of their regular patrons. 

In only two of the nine discussion groups 
did a librarian participate, and in only one 
was the major speech given by a librarian. 
Books were made available at five of the 
meetings, but at none of them was the regis- 
tration of new library users, the sale of 
pamphlets or the distribution of other ma- 
terials attempted. While 12 of the 51 li- 
braries have facilities for showing films, 
only four showed films related to the No- 
vember issue, and only two held a film 
forum in connection with the showing. 
None of the seven libraries which circulate 
films as part of their regular service loaned 
films on the issue subject. Of the 39 li- 
braries which do not have facilities for 
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showing films, none attempted (or at least 
none was able to effect) a cooperative pro- 
ram with a local theater for showing a 
film connected with the issue. 

Twelve of 31 libraries, reporting special 
purchase of books and pamphlets for the 
program, noted specifically that they had 
purchased from the reading list published 
by the A.L.A, Others may have used the 
suggestions in the Bulletin as a buying list 
without mentioning it specifically in their 
replies. Slightly more of the libraries serv- 
ing the smallest population groups reported 
special purchase of titles than did those 
serving the largest cities. The most fre- 
quently employed means of publicizing the 
program was the newspaper, with radio 
ublicity used very much less frequently. 
Eight of the 51 libraries gave the program 
no outside publicity at all. 


grams in their branch libraries, even though 
the branch is the library for many of their 
patrons. If the branch libraries are con- 
sidered separate institutions, then the pro- 
portion of participation is reduced even 
more. 

To summarize, less than 14 per cent of 
the libraries did something about the Great 
Issues program in November 1948. Less 
than 8 oe cent purchased special titles or 
prepared special book lists. Less than 5 
per cent sponsored special lectures or dis- 
cussion groups. Less than 1 per cent pre- 
sented the full program of activities possi- 
ble in the Great Issues plan. 


Value of the Program 
Did the program justify the work it en- 
tailed? Thirty-nine of the 51 libraries re- 
port that they intend to organize programs 


TABLE II 


Nature of Participation in the Great Issues Program 





Nature of Participation 


Displays 

Special Shelf 

Purchase of Additional Titles 
Special Reading Lists 
Lecture or Discussion Groups 
Film Forum 


Percentage of 











Total Libraries 





The 379 replies represent as many li- 
brary systems, without counting the 
branches separately. In general programs 
are organized at the main library, with very 
little supplementary programing in the 
branches.* Only eight respondents re- 
ported 100 per cent participation by the 
branches, even in the use of displays, and 
only three systems reported full participa- 
tion in the distribution of book lists. In a 
few instances some of the branches in the 
system sponsored a discussion group. The 
larger systems are no more active than the 
smaller in sponsoring Great Issues pro- 
* Other extensions of the program beyond the main library 


are reported in only one instance, in which a jointly spon- 
sored Great Issues program was held in a local high school. 


| participating Percentage of 
libraries re- total 
porting each sample 
activity 
| 86 12 
80 i1 
60 8 
53 7 
18 5 
4 0.5 


51 367 


in the future on other issues, but that may 
mean merely that the libraries are willing 
to give the idea another chance, or that 
they feel that other topics hold better 
promise for success. In itself, the statement 
of such an intention is not of necessity an 
endorsement of the value of the November 
program, 

Of the 51 who organized a program, 15 
did not reply to the question concerning 
its value in comparison with the effort en- 
tailed. What this silence indicates is diffi- 
cult to say. It — be merely a polite way 
to express dissatisfaction without explicitly 


proclaiming it; it may indicate a lukewarm 
attitude of which neither “yes” nor 
would be an adequate reflection; or it may 
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mean that the respondent feels that results 
from such a program are too intangible to 
be evaluated in any objective way. 

The 51 libraries were asked whether or 
not they felt that the program was success- 
ful. U ‘nqualified satisfaction with the re- 
sults was reported by 18, many of them 
specifically me ntioning the interest ex- 
pressed by patrons and the observable in- 
crease in calls for material on the subject. 
Nine felt that the program justified itself on 
the whole, but that the response was not 
as great as desired. Some felt that the 
particular issue, “Inflation-Deflation,” did 
not elicit sufficient response, but that the 
program as a whole justified itself because 
of the much better response observed 
connection with other issues. Another six 
felt that on the whole it did not repay the 
effort, but that it had public relations value 
quite apart from its contribution to public 
enlightenment on the specific issue. Only 
three of the 51 libraries answered the ques- 
tion with an unequivocal “no.” 


Nonparticipation 

The replies of those who did not carry 
the program are equally interesting and 
valuable. All respondents who did not 
participate were asked to check a series of 
suggested reasons and were invited to elab- 
orate as much as they wished on their re- 
actions to such a program. In only four 
cases out of the 316 was this question left 
unanswered. 

The most frequently mentioned reasons 
for nonparticipation were, as might be ex- 
pected, “limitations of time and staff,” listed 
by 85 per cent of the 312 nonparticipating 
respondents, and “inadequate budget,” 
listed by 40 per cent. The two reasons are 
allied, of course, and re present different 
facets of the same general problem. 

The third largest group (28 per cent) 
gave “lack interest on the part of the 
local community” as their reason. This 
does not mean that no interest in current 
issues exists in these instances. In many 
cases respondents report that other organ- 
izations and agencies adequately care for 
the communities’ needs and interests in 
programs of this type. On the other hand 
only 22 of the 312 libraries admit lack of 
interest on the part of the staff. It does not 
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seem unreasonable to assume, however, 
that in some of the other cases a lack of 
staff interest accounts for the power of other 
reasons to inhibit any attempts at a pro- 
gram. Thus, 17 per cent report the Carry- 
ing of other programs (the most frequently 
mentioned “rival” program—mentioned by 
11 per cent of the respondents—is that of 
the Great Books) which would seem to in- 
dicate, if not a lack of interest in the Great 
Issues, at least a greater interest in the 
other programs. 

Local situations (the establishment of 
new quarters, illnesses on the staff, reor- 
ganization of the city government, etc. ) ac- 
count for 1] per ce nt of the nonparticipants, 
It is reasonable to assume that a random 
sampling of libraries taken at any other 
period and in connection with any other 
program would turn up approximz ately the 
same percentage of local situations which 
would operate against participation. 


Comments from Respondents 


Additional remarks and suggestions were 
made by 132 respondents (36 per cent) to 
round out and clarify the objective answers, 
Many librarians w rote special letters to ac- 
company their replies. While it was reas- 
suring to read the great number of com- 
ments indicating general approval of the 
program even in those cases where circum- 
stances prevented its organization, the 
criticisms, objections and suggestions were 
equally interesting and pertinent. Some of 
the obje ctions raised to the Great Issues pro- 
gram are valid and deserve mention here: 


(1) Many of the larger libraries make up and 
publicize their programs far in advance, and 
are unable to follow the specific order of issues 
by months designated by the Great Issues 
Committee. 

(2) A prearranged program of topics often 
loses its timeliness by the time it is put into 
effect on the program schedule. 

(3) Specific community needs are better 
served by more immediately pressing issues 
than by automatically following a set program 
made up elsewhere. 

(4) Limitations of time, budget and re- 
sources make it more feasible to select issues 
in which an interest already exists in the com- 
munity than to gamble on an issue—however 
important which may not capture public in- 
terest and consequently not justify the expendi- 
ture of time and money. 
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RESPONSE TO THE GREAT ISSUES 


(5) Other agencies and organizations take 
care of such matters in the community and 
capacity of the community to ab- 
‘enlightenment” on the 


exhaust the 


sorb further * issues. 


The Great Issues program is not meant 
to be mandatory. The variations and adap- 
tations to suit ‘individual library needs, as 
reflected in some of the objections stated 
above, are heartening evidence that these 
libraries are alert to their responsibilities in 
the realm of civic enlightenment and edu- 
cational service. The hope of the planners 
of the Great Issues program is not that all 
libraries will devote their efforts to pub- 
licizing materials on a given question in a 
given month, but that libraries will assume 
more responsibility to act as an agency of 
enlightenment on issues of concern to citi- 
zens of the modern complex world. If in- 
dividual libraries can function more eftec- 
tively in this area by directing their efforts 
toward the dissemination of materials on 
an entirely different set of subjects, or in 
ways entirely different from those suggested 
by ‘the committee, the objectives of the pro- 
gram will still be met. 

On the whole, however, the picture of 
the library which emerges from the re- 
sponses is a disheartening one. While there 
is a point beyond which the community 
cannot be expected to concern itself actively 
with international and national questions, 
the great number of replies which use this 
as a reason for nonparticipation shows the 
library much more frequently to be a fol- 
lower than a leader, but seldom taking the 
initiative in creating interest in vital prob- 
lems or in pushing a program in imagina- 
tive channels beyond the traditional form of 
special shelf and reading list. The failure 
of any library to report a registration drive 
at discussion meetings, or an attempt to 
enlist the cooperation of the local moving 
picture theater for film showings, or the 
scheduling of meetings elsewhere if the li- 
brary building itself were inadequate, re- 
flects the generally stereotyped nature of 
library programing in the field. 


Summary 
What do the questionnaires reveal about 
the general public library response to the 
First, the program 


Great Issues program? 
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elicits general approval in principle. The 


majority of the objections are directed to 
specific features of its application, or to lo- 
cal situations that require its modification. 
Few feel that it is not the library’s duty 
to act as an agency of enlightenment on is- 
sues of public significance, insofar as the 
individual situation permits. 

Secondly, however, a very small percent- 
age of U.S. libraries actually use the pro- 
gram. For whatever reasons—time, staff, 
budget, interest or the local community— 
most of the libraries, whether they favor 
such a program or not, do not get around 

putting it into effect. In many cases 
other programs, sponsored by other organ- 
izations, are already satisfying community 
needs, relegating the library to the purely 
passive role of supplying materials as re- 
quested. Some of the libraries use the 
program for its public relations value and 
for its long term contribution to library 
prestige, rather than for any dynamic ef- 
fectiveness on the Great Issues as such. 
Few—but there are a few and they are do- 
ing a commendable job—take the initiative, 
in bringing issues to public attention, 
publicizing the need for further information 
on them, or discovering new ways to stir up 
interest in the vita] issues. 

This is not meant to be a reflection upon 
the professional adequacy of the librarians 
involved. With the resources at their com- 
mand, most American libraries are doing a 
job of providing materials and services far 
beyond what should reasonably be expected 
of them. What this study does is to under- 
line again the general inadequacy of financ- 
ing, housing and staffing which bars the 
great majority of libraries in America from 
realizing their potential effectiveness. 

In the light of these findings, is the pro- 
gram worth while? Is an absolute maxi- 
mum of 14 per cent a sufficient return on 
the heavy investment in time, expense and 
effort which the planning of such a pro- 
gram entails? The librarians of the coun- 
try must decide whether they will be de- 
terred by the meagerness of the response to 
the program, or spurred on by the quality 
and influence of its best exemplars. Their 
decision will carry important implications 
for the continued planning and introduction 
of future A.L.A. programs. 







+ 
Staples for Libraries | PICKUPS 
WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- || 


TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition 
The greatest single volume of information ever 


published. The only unabridged dictionary com- : ° d 
pletely revised in the past 25 years. 3390 pages. A conference on the improvement of 


WEBSTER’S NEW bibliographical services is to be held at 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY | Unesco House, Paris, next November. 
A completely new book, based on more than 100 Members of national working groups es- 


years of dictionary making experience. The best tablished as part of the Unesco bibliograph- 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF | ical survey, will attend from over 40 coun- 
SYNONYMS _ tries. Together they will discuss the report 
Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, | issued by Unesco in collaboration with the 


giving their antonyms, and analogous and con’ | |} ibrary of Congress—“Bibliographical Serv. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL | ices—Their Present State and Possibilities of 
) DICTIONARY | Improvement.” This report was to have 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and been the basis of discussions at an interna- 


‘: cnt countries, all periods of history. tional congress of librarianship and bibliog- 








Bibliographical Conference in Paris 



























: WEBSTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL raphy planned by the International Federa- 

: DICTIONARY tion of Library Associations to take place in 

i The greatest fund of current geographical in- the U.S. in October. The meeting was can- 
Se ee eae sae | celed, however, in the: face of economic 

2 Write for descriptive circulars. | difficulties, and it is to replace it that 

- | Unesco decided to hold the special discus- 

+ G. & C. MERRIAM CO. | done in Paris 

: Springfield 2, Mass. 

> L.C. Subject Catalog 

: The first issue of the Library of Congress 





Subject Catalog, dated January-March 
1950, has been released as a complement to 
the Library of Congress Author Catalog. 
It will be printed in three quarterly issues 
(January-March; April-June; July-Septem- 
ber) with an annual cumulation. Entries 
are reproduced from the type set for the 
catalog cards, except for the omission of 
notes and tracings. The catalog is designed 
to serve as a subject listing in book form 
of recent works currently received and 
cataloged by the Library of Congress and 
other American libraries participating in its 
cooperative cataloging program, insofar as 
these works are represented by L.C. printed 
cards. The subscription price is $100 per 
year. Orders should be sent to the Card 
Division, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. 






































Carnegie Endowment Library 
To Remain in Washington 






The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace has transferred its library, in 
The HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. Washington, D.C., to the George Wash- 
NORTH MANCHESTER. INDIANA ington University. John Russell Mason, li- 
brarian and curator of art of the university 
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BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





will administer the collection. The library 
will be maintained temporarily in its present 
quarters at 700 Jackson Place, N.W. In 
order to provide additional space the uni- 
versity will convert its Social Science Hall, 
2013 G St., Washington, D.C., into a library 
building. 

Headquarters of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment are being moved from Washington to 
New York City. The New York headquar- 
ters will be in a new 12-story building, 
planned by Carnegie Endowment and over- 
looking the United Nations Plaza. The 
building will accommodate nongovernmen- 
tal organizations whose work is allied with 
the United Nations. 


S.L.A. Officers 


The Special Libraries Association, at its 
41st annual convention in Atlantic City, an- 
nounced the following officers elected to 
serve during 1950-51: 

President—Mrs. Elizabeth W. Owens, li- 
brarian, Mercantile-Commerce Bank and 
Trust Company, St. Louis. 

First Vice President (President-Elect)— 
Grieg Aspnes, librarian, Brown and Bige- 
low, St. Paul. 

Second Vice President—Mrs. Ruth Bayles 
Park, librarian, National Safety Council, 
Chicago. 

Treasurer—Donald Wasson, assistant li- 
brarian, Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York City. 

Director—Robert E. Grayson, director, 
Editorial Library, New York Herald Trib- 
une. ‘ 

Continuing in office as directors are Mar- 
garet Hatch, librarian, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, San Francisco; Estelle 
Brodman, Army Medical Library, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; and Mrs. Ruth Hooker, librarian, 
Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, 
D.C., the retiring president. 


Index to Dental Literature 


The first issue of Index to Dental Litera- 
ture, for January-March 1950, has been 
published by the American Dental Asso- 
ciation, 222 E. Superior, Chicago. The 
index is to be published in quarterly cumu- 


FALL BOOK BUYING 
CAN BE DONE WITH CONFIDENCE 
IF YOU USE OUR CATALOGS 


IF 


You are one of those who need to be 








convinced .. . 







Who have never proven the economic 
value of books .. . 


HUNTTING BOUND IN BUCKRAM 
SEND US A TRIAL ORDER 


We now have 2500 Juveniles . . . in at- 
tractive decorated covers . . . in stock and 
ready for immediate delivery . . . 
ceptionally low net prices. 
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"STOP HUNTING—GO HUNTTING" 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
Library Specialists 
SPRINGFIELD 5, MASSACHUSETTS 
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lations, with the fourth cumulation appear- 
ing as a bound volume. The subscription 
price is $30.00 per year. 


Brotherhood Week 

1951 Brotherhood Week will be observed 
February 18-25. The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, the sponsoring or- 
ganization, requests that librarians make 
plans to include this observance in their 
program calendar. 


Census Publication 

The Catalog of United States Census 
Publications, 1790-1945, prepared by 
Henry J. Dubester, may be purchased for 
$1.50 from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Wage Terms 

A Glossary .of Currently Used Wage 
Terms, prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, may be ordered for 15¢ from the 
Superinte dent of Documents, U.S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. (Bul- 
letin 983) 


Folklore Materials 

A packet of folklore materials may be ob- 
tained free upon request to Dr. Elizabeth 
Pilant, executive secretary, National Con- 
ference American Folklore for Youth, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind. The 
packet includes a bibliography compiled by 
Evelyn R. Sickels, in addition to reprints of 
articles. 


Free Booklet on Oil Industry 

Single copies of the 1950 edition of The 
Oil Producing Industry in Your State may 
be obtained free upon request to the Inde- 


pendent Petroleum Association of America, 
P.O. Box 1019, Tulsa 1, Okla. 


Bookmobile Standardization Report 

The Preliminary Report of the Library Ex- 
tension Division Committee on Bookmobile 
Standardization is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It contains basic specifications and 
recommendations for medium and large self- 
powered units, with both inside and inside- 
outside shelving. The pamphlet may be 
obtained for 50¢ from Mary Louise Giraud, 
Arkansas State Library, 506% Center St., 








Little Rock. Following the Cleveland A.L.A, 
Conference the final report of the committee 
will be prepared. 


Australian Librarian to Visit U.S. 

Harold Leslie White, Commonwealth Na- 
tional Librarian at Canberra, Australia, has 
received a grant under the “leaders and spe- 
cialists” category of the Smith-Mundt Act 
to enable him to visit the U.S. for approxi- 
mately three months as a guest of the United 
States Government. The program was in- 
itiated in 1949 and Mr. White is the first 
Australian to receive the award. With Mrs. 
White he will arrive in this country in Sep- 
tember to visit leading libraries and research 
institutions. 


Librarians on White House 
Conference Committees 

Committees working on state projects in 
preparation for the December 1950 White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
include librarians in several states. In addi- 
tion to those reported in the May issue of 
Top of the News, New Hampshire reports 
that Mrs. Mildred McKay, state librarian, and 
Siri Andrews, young people’s librarian, Con- 
cord Public Library, are on its state com- 
mittees. In Illinois Mrs. Sara H. Wheeler, 
children’s librarian, Oak Park Public Library, 
has been included in state conferences study- 
ing services for children. In New Mexico 
Mrs. Irene S. Peck, secretary, State Library 
Commission, has taken part in meetings of 
the White House Conference Committee in 
that state. In Kansas Ruth Gagliardo, Law- 
rence, the chairman of the Library and 
Reading Committee of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, has been added to 
the state eee 

John Mackenzie Cory, A.L.A. a 
Secretary, has been ania -d to the Com- 
munications Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Lyman Bryson. At the first meeting 
in June Mrs. Beatrice Schein, head of Teen 
Corner, Newark (N.J.) Public Library, repre- 
sented Mr. Cory. 

Working with other state representatives 
on state White House Conference commit- 
tees gives librarians an unusual opportunity 
to obtain assistance from many groups in 
studying needs for library services to chil- 
dren. 
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A.LA. NEWS 





U.S. State Department Grant 


A $5000 grant in aid has been received 
by A.L.A. from the State Department for 
the purchase of foreign rights to American 
books, in response to requests from overseas 
officers of the Department of State. This 
grant, approved nearly a year ago by the 
Executive Board, has been doubled over the 
original $2500 proposal. 


S.L.A. Cancels A.L.A. Affiliation 


Members of the Special Libraries Asso- 
ciation voted on June 15 to disaffiliate with 
A.L.A. The action was taken at the 1950 
§.L.A. Convention held in Atlantic City, 
June 12-16. 


Correction 


On page 184 of the May 1950 A.L.A. 
Bulletin, the name of Wharton Miller was 
omitted from the membership of the Divi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Dewey Classification. 


Film Council Receives Grant 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
has made a grant of $16,000 to the Film 
Council of America, Chicago, to support its 
general activities. This is the second and 
final grant, the original award of $20,000 
having been made in 1948. 

The A.L.A. is a constituent member of 
the Film Council of America and the A.L.A. 
Executive Secretary, John Mackenzie Cory, 
serves as chairman of the F.C.A. Senate. 


Marshall Field Library Demonstration 


Marshall Field, whose grandfather was 
born in Conway, Mass., has made a grant 
of $36,500 for a two-year demonstration of 
a cooperative library experiment in the 
Conway area. A check for $19,500 has 
been issued for the first year, with $17,000 
to be granted at the beginning of the sec- 
ond year of the experiment. The project will 
be launched about September 15. 

The Division of Public Libraries of the 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
will administer the grant in cooperation 
with the following communities: Ashfield, 
Conway, Cummington, Goshen, Leyden, 


Old Deerfield, Plainfield, Shelburne Falls, 


South Deerfield, Sunderland, Whately, Wil- 
liamsburg. Alice M. Cahill is general sec- 
retary and Mrs. Genevieve Boisclair Galick 
is head of the State Department of Edu- 
cation’s Division of Public Libraries. 

The participating libraries will share the 
services of two library specialists, and will 
pool their resources for cooperative use. 
The initial grant of $19,500 includes funds 
for the purchase of a bookmobile. 

The original proposal for the federation 
was made by Archibald MacLeish, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Field 
Memorial Library, Conway. T he project 
was developed with the assistance of Miss 
Cahill, Mrs. Galick, and members of the 
A.L.A, Headquarters Staff. 


A.L.A. Headquarters Staff 


Louise Myers, assistant to the chief of 
the A.L.A. Membership Services Depart- 
ment, was married on June 17 to William 
Westen, Chicago. 


D.C.C. Officers, 1950-51 


The following were elected officers of the 
Division of Cataloging and Classification in 
the June 1950 election: 

President: Alice E. Phelps, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College Library, Stillwater. 

Vice President: Hazel Dean, Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Executive Secretary: Edwin B. Colburn, 
Cleveland Public Library. 

Executive Board: Maud E. Moseley, Uni- 
versity of Washington Library, Seattle, was 
elected to the Executive Board to replace 
Benjamin A. Custer, whose term of office ex- 
pired. As immediate past president, Laura 
C. Colvin, Simmons College School of Li- 
brary Science, Boston, automatically replaces 
Maurice F, Tauber, 1948-49 president. 

A.L.A. Council: Norman L. Kilpatrick, 
State University of Iowa Libraries, Iowa 
City; Ruth C. Ringo, University of Tennes- 
see Library, Knoxville. 

Other members of the Executive Board 
and A.L.A. Council representatives who are 
continuing in office for the year 1950-51 are 
listed on page 183 of the May 1950 A.L.A. 
Bulletin. 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Woman, B.A., B.S. in L.S., ten years ad- 
ministrative experience in public, leit and 
university libraries desires position as head li- 
brarian. Excellent background. B276 

Young man, B.A. social sciences, languages, 
B.L.S., master’s candidate. Public, county, 
or college position; South or Middlewest. B277 

Experienced Librarian, B.A., B.L.S., also 
teaching experience, desires position in the 
Southeastern United States. B278 

Librarian, male, B.S. in L.S., M.A. in Adult 
Education, 10 years experience in library serv- 
ice, wants position as head librarian of county 
or public library. $4000. B281 

Librarian (A.B., B.S. in L.S.) 8 years ex- 
perience college, county, public libraries, de- 
sires head librarianship in town—approx. 
15-20,000 pop. East or Mid-West. Available 
Sept. or Oct. B283 

Graduate librarian wants administrative or 
cataloging position in college library, mid-west 
states. B284 

Young woman, A.B., major L.S. Five years’ 
varied experience N.Y. or Pa., non-metropolitan. 
Present salary $3050. September. B285 

MUNICIPAL, county, regional, bookmobile 
position of administrative, reference, public 
relations nature wanted by young man. 3 
years experience, B.A., B.S.L.S., M.S.L.S. 
Eastern half of U.S. Salary $3000 up. B286 

Young librarian, B.A., B.L.S. and M.A. from 
University of Chicago, two years reference ex- 
perience, wants interesting reference position in 
university, college, or public library. B287 


Positions Open 
SPECIAL COLLECTIONS LIBRARIAN to 


give reader service with large collection of New 
Mexicana, and to assume responsibility for 
document service. Some _ processing. ‘Must 
have reading knowledge of Spanish, and pref- 
erably a background in American history. 
Minimum beginning salary: $3000. Apply to 
Librarian, University of New Mexico, Albu- 
querque. 

Position open: Head of Circulation. Mid- 
west medium size public library. Knowledge 
of routines necessary. Staff of ten. Salary 
open. B279 3 

Cataloger with some circulation work in Mid- 


Notices by A.L.A. personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents a line; minimum one dol- 


west college Library. Salary $2600-$2809, 
depending upon training and experience. Addi- 
tional amount for summer session. Same vaca- 
tions during year as observed by faculty. B264 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT ASSIST. 
ANT. Position open August. Salary range 
$3000 to $3300. 4 weeks vacation. Retire- 
ment plan. L.S. degree and some experience 
required. Apply to Arthur H. Parsons, fr. 
Librarian, Omaha Public Library, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Positions Open in Missouri: Librarians for 
Municipal, County and Regional Libraries. All 
kinds of staff vacancies. $3000 and up. 
Apply: Missouri State Library, State Office 
Building, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Midwestern Art Museum needs catalog assist- 
ant with B.L.S., reading knowledge one foreign 
language and interest in art. 35-hr., 5-day 
week. Start at $2400. B280 

Male LIBRARIAN for emply. in lib. for Co. 
Farm prisoners near L.A. Calif. Beg. Sal. $259 
per mo. Grad. from an accred. lib. sch. req. 
Apply Los Angeles Co. Civil Serv. Comm., 501 
N. Main St., L.A. 12, Calif. 

Reference librarian with good background 
of reference experience for University Library 
in Pacific Northwest ideally located. Young 
staff, good salary and working conditions. 
B282 

CALIFORNIA County Library System offers 
career opportunities to graduates from accred. 
lib. schools. Head Children’s Librarian, 4 yrs. 
prof. lib. exp., Sal. $3456-$3864; Senior Li- 
brarian, one in Branch Dept. & one in Refer- 
ence Dept., 2 yrs. prof. lib. exp., Sal. 
$2928-$3276; Jr. Librarian, one in Branch 
Dept. & one in Circulation Dept., no exp., Sal. 
$2616-$2928. Work week 5% days, 38 hrs.; 15 
working days vacation; one working day a 
month sick leave; retirement plan; group in- 
surance; civil service status granted on cre- 
dentials. Located in center of state. Excellent 
living conditions. Apply to Fresno County 
Civil Service Comm., Court House Annex, 
Fresno, California. 

Head Cataloger to assist in service reorgani- 
zation and new building plan development. 
Degree, experience, administrative ability, lan- 
guages. Months’ vacation, retirement plan. 
Apply Donald B. Engley, Associate Librarian, 
Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 






lar and a half. Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutional members may advertise to fill 


staff positions. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publications. 


the Bulletin office. 


Payments should not be made until statement is sent from 
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CATALOG LIBRARIAN, to assist librarian 
in cataloging of books and do general library 
work as required. Library school training re- 
uired. ole, $2700. Apply, Rev. Theo- 
ore J. Marshall, S.J., Loyola University of 
Los Angeles Library, 7101 West 80th Street, 
Los Angeles 45, Calif. 

Field Worker needed for southern West Vir- 
ginia counties. Salary $3600. Liberal annual 
leave and sick leave. 37% hour week. Ad- 
ministrative position requiring previous experi- 
ence in extension work. Apply West Virginia 
Library Commission, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Children’s Librarian—Mature, young and en- 
thusiastic, for assistantship in large county 
library in Northwest. Library degree and some 
experience; ability to drive a car. One day 
per week on bookmobile. Challenging and 
satisfying work in a beautiful country, oppor- 
tunities for recreation. Salary according to 
experience; range $2640-$3600. King County 
Public Library, 906 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 4, 
Washington. 

Children’s librarian or school librarian for 
the Extension Department, working with school 
libraries. Graduate of college and library 
school and one year’s experience desired. Ex- 
tension librarian will have one professional 
assistant as well as two full time clerks. 
Salary range $2952-$3432. 40-hour week, 
free Saturdays, pension. Address Librarian, 
Greenwich Library, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Professional assistant to be in charge of 
acquisitions for a small public library and to 
help develop information and adult education 
services. Beginning salary $3120; 38 hour 
week; 26 days annual vacation. Apply to Mar- 
garet Fulmer, Librarian; Great Falls Public 
Library; Great Falls, Montana. 

School Bookmobile Librarian, Library degree 
preferably with teacher training and/or teach- 
ing experience. Service to 17 schools and 2 
institutions. Driver and clerical workers pro- 
vided. Salary $2808 to $3400 depending upon 
experience. Lucas County Library, Maumee, 
Ohio. 

Young man librarian for a small engineering 
college in vicinity of Chicago. Excellent living 
conditions. Write fully regarding educational 
degrees, experience, previous salary, number and 
age of family members who would expect to 
live with you. Salary open. B288 

Assistant Cataloger: State University of New 
York, Triple Cities College, Endicott, New York. 
Immediate vacancy, salary open, vacation, sick 
leave, retirement. Experience and L.S. degree 
required. Order Librarian: Immediate vacancy, 
salary open, same benefits. L.S. degree required. 
Experience desirable but not required. Apply 
Herbert L. Leet, Librarian. 


WANTED: Trained Librarian to head com- 
bined City and County Library. Excellent op- 
portunity for qualified administrator. Apply at 
once. Box 477, Marshall, Minn. 

Bookmobile Librarian. Columbiana County, 
Ohio. Apply Librarian, Lepper Library, Lisbon, 


Ohio. 
Wants and Offers 

The University of Kentucky Library, Lexing- 
ton 29, Ky., offers the following bound Courier- 
Journals for cost of transportation: May, 1928; 
March, April, 1929; Jan. through Nov., 1930; 
all vols 1931 except Mar. and Nov.; Jan. through 
Dec., 1932; Jan. through Oct., 1933; all vols 
1934 except May and June; Jan., Feb., July, 
Aug., 1935; Sept. through Dec., 1936; Jan., 
1937; Aug. through Dec., 1938; Jan. through 
Dec., 1939. 

Wheaton College Library, Wheaton, Illinois 
will give, for transportation costs, to the first li- 
brary that asks Executive Journal of the United 
States Senate, 1900-48 in 57 volumes. 


HELP 
YOURSELF 


@ 16 mm. sound film in color, run- 
ning time 22-23 minutes. Produced 
by Cambria Free Library, Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania. 1950. $180, each 
print, prepaid. 10% discount to 
schools and libraries. 


© Can be used to advantage by li- 
brarians and others interested in 
gaining support for library service 
to all the people. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


50 E. Huron Chicago 11 





0 UT- 0 F + S ” | NT and HARD-TO-FIND 
books supplied. Also 
incomplete sets completed, genealogies and town 
histories, periodical back numbers, etc. All subjects, 
all languages. Send us your list of book-wants—no 
obligation. We report quickly. Lowest prices. 


We have special runs of BOUND and UNBOUND 
volumes of National Geographics, Natural History, 
Harpers Monthly, Readers Digests, St. Nicholas Maga- 
zines. Write for list with prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., Dept. L., New York 19, N.Y. 
P.S. We also buy books and magazines, Send us your list. 


N.B. We would appreciate if Librarians will kindly refer 
individuals seeking out of print books to our service. 


The most readable, accurate, 
authoritative account of 
world events of 1949 


Newsweek's 


HISTORY 


OF OUR 


TIMES 


Vol. 1 Covering Events 
of 1949 


_. by crack reporters and interpreted by expert 
analysts, the material in this book is not just a re- 


publication of matter that has previously appeared—but a 
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completely new account written especially for it by the dis- 
tinguished editorial board of NEWSWEEK. This book 
gives you, in one volume, the complete, accurate readable 
coverage of the year’s most significant events in more than 
300 fields. Included as well are the 46 best photographs of 
the year. 


“Recommended particularly for school libraries and student use.” 
Newsweek —Ruth P. Tubby, Head, Reading & Reference, 
Montclair, N. J. Public Library 


Cloth-bound. 480 pages, 6'2 x 9'4, $6.00 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 153 East 24th St., New York 10, N.Y. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the A.L.A. Bulletin 








DIVISION OF ANGUS SNEAD MACDONALD CORPORATION—ORANGE, VA. 


offers THE SNEAD SYSTEM for LIBRARIES 
designed and built by Library Specialists 


Whether you need a complete new library 
or additional facilities in your present one, 
26 acres of plant floor space equipped with 
modern, specialized machinery is available 
for the rapid, economical production of all 


types of metal and wood library equipment. 


SNEAD consultation service 


The accumulated knowledge and experience 
of Angus Snead Macdonald and his asso- 
ciates is available on request without obli- 
gation. This Snead Consultation Service, 
which is offered to architects, librarians and 
builders, will help to obtain a charming, eco- 
nomical and efficient library—one that will 
stay modern and provide for future needs. 
To secure the full benefit of our specialized 
library experience call us during the earliest 


planning stage. 
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The Globe-Wernicke Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, with a great plant of 26 acres of floor 
space and unexcelled machinery and per- 
sonnel for manufacturing the highest grade 
of steel and wood furniture and cabinet work, 
cooperates with Snead & Company in the 
execution of library equipment contracts. 


SNEAD products 


Snead and Company 


Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier 


Snead Modular Construction 


Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, Marble, etc. 
Stack Stairs and Elevator Enclosures 
Automatic Book Conveyors 

Carrels, Study Units and Office Enclosures 
Movable Partitions 


Louverall Ceiling Lighting & Acoustical 
Treatment 


Stack Accessories 


Wood Library Furniture and Equipment, 
newly designed for improved functional 
value and charm. 


Charging Desks Exhibit Cases 
Catalog Cases Chairs 

Tables Technical Equipment 
Shelving Study Units 


Detailed description of the above 
sent upon request. 


SNEAD & Company © © e Orange, Virginia 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 








Home Economist Values 


Hopes Libraries and Schools 
‘Will Make It Easily Accessible * 


ee One would like to see this set of 14 volumes in every 
home where there is a growing child,” writes Frances L. 
Swain, reviewing the new Childcraft in the Journal of 
Home Economics, December 1949. “It is to be hoped 
that libraries and schools will make it easily accessible. 99 


THIS IS ONLY ONE OF MANY TESTIMONIALS 
TO THE VALUE AND NECESSITY 
OF CHILDCRAFT IN LIBRARIES 
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> 
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@ Are you lending Childcraft to families who may not be able to 
afford the help and pleasure these beautiful and instructive books 
can give them? Copies of complete reviews of Childcraft appear- 
ing in the Subscription Books Bulletin, the Christian Science 
Monitor and the Journal of Home Economics will be sent free 
on request. Address Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
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